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ABSTRACT 



Launched in 1994, Smart Start is the statewide early 
childhood initiative in North Carolina designed to ensure that every child 
"arrives at school healthy and ready to succeed." This guide provides a 
practical reference to the lessons learned from Smart Start as the program 
was developed and experienced from -the local county partnership perspective. 
The guide documents program implementation at the local level during its 
first 5 years. Information for the guide was gathered from surveys, 
interviews, and focus groups of Smart Start executive directors. Experiences 
of local leaders are presented in the form of stories and "lessons learned" 
that are organized around the major challenges facing each local partnership 
organization. These challenges include board leadership, planning, services 
development, organizational development, community collaboration, resource 
development, evaluation, communications, and public awareness. Each chapter 
in the guide focuses on one of these themes and contains background 
information on state policy and practice before highlighting the local 
perspective. Brief case studies are included within each topic. The chapters 
conclude with a set of key lessons for each topic. The guide concludes by 
considering Smart Start's future as North Carolina's political leadership 
changes, how Smart Start fits in with other early childhood issues in the 
state, local implementation of the initiative, and how the program is likely 
to change. (KB) 
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Foreword 

By Richard M. Clifford, Ph.D. 



To understand how Smart Start happened in North 
Carolina-and why it happened in the 1990s-we need to 
consider the factors that fostered its creation. The 1980s 
were difficult years for young children and their families 
in the United States. Individual incomes were stagnant. 

For men just entering the workforce, the average hourly 
wage adjusted for inflation actually decreased. Also, the 
proportion of families headed by single adults increased. 

So it was harder for families to get started earning a living 
and harder for them to keep up with costs. 

These factors reinforced the trend of women entering or 
re-entering the workforce when their children were young. 
In feet, by the end of the 1980s, fully half of all women 
who had given birth to children in the previous 1 2 
months were in the workforce. Increasingly, these families 
turned to other adults to help rear their children. More 
and more, they relied on child care centers and homes. 

While these trends affected the whole nation, North 
Carolina faced a particularly difficult situation, with one 
of the highest percentages of working mothers and one of 
the lowest average wage rankings. This meant that typical 
families were especially hard pressed to afford high quali- 
ty services. Many of them needed assistance to pay for 
even the most basic early childhood services. 

Policy makers responded by reducing state regulations on 
child care centers serving state-subsidized femilies, so that 
they could stretch the limited funds across more people. 
As was true in most states, there was little increase in 
child care subsidies for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies until the late 1980s and early 1990s. In 1989, federal 
legislation was passed acknowledging-at the national 
level-that the government needed to find ways to meet 
the needs of these femilies. The resulting Act for Better 
Child Care increased the funds available for child care 
subsidies and provided new regulations aimed at making 

ERJC 



subsidy payments related to the actual cost of providing 
child care in states. While the legislation fell far short of 
meeting all the needs, it heralded a first step. 

In late 1992, when Governor-elect Hunt announced his 
plans for a new early childhood initiative for North 
Carolina, it was the chance of a lifetime for many of us to 
address the complex issues of raising the quality, availabil- 
ity and affordability of early childhood services. We had 
known that the people of North Carolina wanted to tack- 
le these issues, but we lacked the driving force to get 
started. In the very best tradition of our democracy, the 
Governor saw the need and the will of the people and 
provided the missing leadership. 

As plans for the Smart Start initiative took shape, we 
began to visualize the rough outlines of a program that 
would improve services for our youngest citizens and their 
femilies. We felt a sense of excitement and urgency to get 
this program up and running, while we had the interest of 
the Governor and key legislators. Looking back, I think 
we were pushed by the sense that we had only two or 
maybe three years to accomplish all that was needed. 

Fortunately, the Governor ran the initiative as a continu- 
ing campaign. He talked about Smart Start in nearly 
every speech he gave over his full four-year term, even 
continuing the theme in his next campaign. As of this 
writing, he has held firm to his original commitment 
made some eight years ago. North Carolina is now seen 
as one of the leading states in the nation in early child- 
hood care and education. While we still have a long way 
to go to handle all the complexities implicit in serving a 
broad array of family needs, Smart Start is a pioneer in 
discovering solutions. 

At root, the initiative seeks to build an infrastructure to 
support community-based early childhood services and to 
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use that infrastructure to improve services for all children 
prior to entry into kindergarten. The goal is for all chil- 
dren to come to school healthy and ready to succeed. 

From the beginning, Smart Start focused on building a 
system of early childhood services with decisions made at 
the local level. To date, more than 80 local Partnerships 
have been created as private nonprofit organizations to 
plan and coordinate services for young children in all 100 
counties of North Carolina. Their task has been to help 
coordinate the more than 10,000 statewide child care 
centers, Head Start programs, family child care homes, 
school-based services for pre-kindergarten, programs for 
children with disabilities, family support programs and 
providers of health services. In so doing, the local 
Partnerships have involved literally thousands of citizens 
from all walks of life in making decisions about how to 
best provide services in their own communities. 

For me personally, it has been a real honor to work with 
the parents, community and business leaders and early 
childhood professionals who have created a new set of 
opportunities for children and families in North 
Carolina. What we had once seen as a time-limited initia- 
tive has turned out to be the beginning of a decades-long 



crusade to create a comprehensive system of services for 
young children and their families. 

We are still in the middle of creating that system— and 
there is much left to do. To this day, the heart and soul of 
the work takes place at the local level. This book tells 
the story of Smart Start from the perspective of those 
local people who bring the program to life. 



Dr. Richard M. Clifford is a Senior Investigator at the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center, University of North Carolina- 
Chapel Hill. Dick served as one of the early leaders and developers 
of the Smart Start initiative and as the first Director of the 
Division of Child Development (DCD) within the North Carolina 
Department of Human Resources. This state agency, later re- 
named the N.C. Department of Health & Human Services, held 
the responsibility for implementation of the Smart Start legislation 
adopted in 1993. Dick was involved with Smart Stan from day 
one and graciously agreed to work with the authors on this publi- 
cation. He provided insight and guidance to our look at Smart 
Start from the local perspective. 
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Introduction 



Writing this book has given us an incredible opportunity 
to document the first five years of Smart Start, an amaz- 
ing early childhood initiative in North Carolina, from the 
point of view we know best-that of executive directors of 
local Partnerships. 

In our roles, we were all too familiar with the daily chal- 
lenges and joys of implementing Smart Start in our own 
communities. We were building new nonprofit organiza- 
tions, while building community. At the same time, we 
were caught up in the activities facing all executive direc- 
tors-hiring staff*, balancing budgets, communicating our 
work, developing Boards of community volunteers, and 
fundraising. We also learned about state audits and how 
to develop impeccable accounting and contracting sys- 
tems. And we implemented state policy and created our 
own policies that later evolved to become state practice. 
To accomplish this, we worked long hours. But in the 
process, we saw tremendous excitement in our communi- 
ties as we worked together to create new services and 
bring together existing services. Both of us witnessed 
what was possible when diverse sectors of our community 
came together in unprecedented ways to envision a future 
for children and families. 

All of this was in the context of launching a revolutionary 
statewide initiative for young children. Nothing as com- 
prehensive as Smart Start had ever been developed in 
North Carolina before. In fact, no state effort had even 
been instituted to address early childhood education. We 
were pioneers. Each of us was hired as the first executive 
director of our respective Partnership during the first two 
years of Smart Start: in 1994 for Orange County and in 
1995 for Durham. Many times, when we were frustrated 
or exhausted, we would say to each other, "If only I had 
time to know what other Partnerships were doing, then 
perhaps this would be easier." We knew that what was 
happening in our communities was taking form and 



shape in various ways across the state, yet we didn't have 
time to look back or across the state to learn from others 
and to share our experiences. 

After five years, we discovered a mutual interest in docu- 
menting these experiences from the local perspective. 
While others had evaluated the impact on children or 
gathered data about various aspects of program operation, 
we wanted to examine the daily life of local Partnerships 
and to share the lessons learned from five years of work- 
ing as executive directors at the community level. 

As participant observers, we thought we were uniquely 
qualified to do this research and to share this story. We 
thought the local Partnerships could best tell their own 
stories, in their own voices, and this is the publication we 
set out to produce. We believe that the lessons learned 
by local Partnerships will be valuable, not only as a reflec- 
tion of what we have experienced, but as a road map for 
where Smart Start is headed. We also thought the lessons 
learned here in North Carolina could provide an invalu- 
able resource to other states and individual communities 
as they shape early childhood education policies for chil- 
dren and families. 

For the most part, this publication is based on the experi- 
ences of only the first half of Smart Start, those 
Partnerships that are commonly referred to as "Years One 
through Four” which began operating in 1994 -1998. 
"Year Five" Partnerships that began in 1998 are just 
recently, in 1999, beginning to implement services in 
their own communities. Their story remains to be told, 
and, undoubtedly, their experiences will reshape and 
transform Smart Start and take it to new levels. 

To paint as complete a picture as possible, we surveyed all 
the local Partnerships to gather their perspectives on 
common areas such as organizational development, Board 



leadership, program services, communications, and 
fundraising. We then interviewed 10 executive directors 
and six state leaders to gain a deeper understanding. In 
selecting this subset of directors and leaders, we tried to 
achieve balance in two areas: first, we wanted to explore 
the diversity of Partnerships in North Carolina; second, 
we chose those that were in different stages of organiza- 
tional development. 

Then, to determine whether or not we were on the right 
track, we conducted a focus group with seven "Year Five" 
executive directors to confirm that the experience of exec- 
utive directors from previous years would be relevant to 
them. A resounding "Yes" encouraged us to continue. . 

At each stage, we asked, "What lessons have you 
learned?" "What would you do differently?" "What has 
really worked?" We are grateful for the collective wisdom 
of Partnerships across the state for sharing the lessons 
they learned. We rounded out our research with a review 
of all of the major reports and studies that have been 
written about Smart Start. In the end, we used our own 
experiences to filter what we heard and to shape the focus 
of this book. 

Each chapter, or "lesson," is organized around a major 
theme common to local Partnerships. It includes a back- 
ground section on the issue from both state and local per- 
spectives, then describes the experiences of local 
Partnerships in the "local perspective" section. Through 
"sidebars," we have featured several Partnerships to give 
the reader an inside point of view. Together, these chap- 
ters provide a comprehensive, although not exhaustive, 
insight into the world of local Partnerships that have been 
implementing Smart Start in North Carolina since 1994. 

Dr. Richard M. Clifford, Senior Investigator at the 
University of North Carolina's Frank Porter Graham 



Early Childhood Center, graciously agreed to work with 
us on this publication. Dick served as one of the early 
developers of the Smart Start initiative and as the first 
Director of the Division of Child Development at the 
state Department of Health & Human Services that had 
responsibility for implementing Smart Start. Dick 
reviewed all of the chapters and provided both insight 
and wisdom as we struggled to give voice to the teachings 
from the local Partnerships. We value his support and 
encouragement beyond words. 

We hope this publication will be beneficial to those who 
are traveling the Smart Start road here in North Carolina 
and throughout the country. As a pioneering statewide 
early childhood initiative, Smart Start in North Carolina 
is a rich laboratory of lessons learned. These experiences 
in community planning and program development— rarely 
reflected upon in the urgency to serve young children 
and meet the needs of families-can be invaluable guide- 
posts as individuals, local communities, and state govern- 
ments craft future initiatives. 

To paraphrase the words of Robert Frost, North Carolina 
chose to "take the road less traveled" when it set out to 
develop a statewide early childhood initiative. On reflec- 
tion, it has been a journey well worth taking— for us, as 
well as for the thousands of young children who are now 
healthy and ready to succeed because Smart Start has 
become a reality in North Carolina. 

Carolyn K. Kroll and Michele Rivest 
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One Hundred Counties in North Carolina 




North Carolina Counties: by number North Carolina Counties: alphabetically 



1 . 


Cherokee 


35. Cabarrus 


69. Nash 


Alamance 


48 


Franklin 


66 


Pamlico 


89 


2. 


Graham 


36. Union 


70. Wilson 


Alexander 


24 


Gaston 


27 


Pasquotank 


96 


3. 


Clay 


37. Stokes 


71. Wayne 


Alleghany 


28 


Gates 


90 


Pender 


73 


4. 


Swain 


38. Forsyth 


72. Duplin 


Anson 


41 


Graham 


2 


Perquimans 


91 


5. 


Macon 


39. Davidson 


73. Pender 


Ashe 


22 


Granville 


63 


Person 


55 


6. 


Jackson 


40. Stanly 


74. Brunswick 


Avery 


17 


Greene 


78 


Pitt 


86 


7. 


Haywood 


41. Anson 


75. New Hanover 


Beaufort 


94 


Guilford 


43 


Polk 


14 


8. 


Transylvania 


42. Rockingham 


76. Halifax 


Bertie 


84 


Halifax 


76 


Randolph 


44 


9. 


Madison 


43. Guilford 


77. Edgecombe 


Bladen 


61 


Harnett 


59 


Richmond 


46 


10. 


Buncombe 


44. Randolph 


78. Greene 


Brunswick 


74 


Haywood 


7 


Robeson 


54 


11. 


Henderson 


45. Montgomery 


79. Lenoir 


Buncombe 


10 


Henderson 


11 


Rockingham 


42 


12. 


Yancey 


46. Richmond 


80. Jones 


Burke 


18 


Hertford 


83 


Rowan 


34 


13. 


McDowell 


47. Caswell 


81. Onslow 


Cabarrus 


35 


Hoke 


53 


Rutherford 


16 


14. 


Polk 


48. Alamance 


82. Northampton 


Caldwell 


21 


Hyde 


95 


Sampson 


68 


15. 


Mitchell 


49. Chatham 


83. Hertford 


Camden 


97 


Iredell 


31 


Scotland 


52 


16. 


Rutherford 


50. Lee 


84. Bertie 


Carteret 


88 


Jackson 


6 


Stanly 


40 


17. 


Avery 


51. Moore 


85. Martin 


Caswell 


47 


Johnston 


67 


Stokes 


37 


18. 


Burke 


52. Scotland 


86. Pitt 


Catawba 


25 


Jones 


80 


Surry 


29 


19. 


Cleveland 


53. Hoke 


87. Craven 


Chatham 


49 


Lee 


50 


Swain 


4 


20. 


Watauga 


54. Robeson 


88. Carteret 


Cherokee 


1 


Lenoir 


79 


Transylvania 


8 


21 


Caldwell 


55. Person 


89. Pamlico 


. Chowan 


92 


Lincoln 


26 


Tyrrell 


99 


22. 


Ashe 


56. Orange 


90. Gates 


Clay 


3 


McDowell 


13 


Union 


36 


23. 


Wilkes 


57. Durham 


91. Perquimans 


Cleveland 


19 


Macon 


5 


Vance 


64 


24. 


Alexander 


58. Wake 


92. Chowan 


Columbus 


62 


Madison 


9 


Wake 


58 


25. 


Catawba 


59. Harnett 


93. Washington 


Craven 


87 


Martin 


85 


Warren 


65 


26. 


Lincoln 


60. Cumberland 


94. Beaufort 


Cumberland 


60 


Meckenburg 


32 


Washington 


93 


27. 


Gaston 


61. Bladen 


95. Hyde 


Currituck 


98 


Mitchell 


15 


Watauga 


20 


28. 


Alleghany 


62. Columbus 


96. Pasquotank 


Dare 


100 


Montgomery 


45 


Wayne 


71 


29. 


Surry 


63. Granville 


97. Camden 


Davidson 


39 


Moore 


51 


Wilkes 


23 


30. 


Yadkin 


64. Vance 


98. Currituck 


Davie 


33 


Nash 


69 


Wilson 


70 


31. 


Iredell 


65. Warren 


99. Tyrrell 


Duplin 


72 


New Hanover 


75 


Yadkin 


30 


32. 


Meckenburg 


66. Franklin 


100. Dare 


Durham 


57 


Northampton 


82 


Yancey 


12 


33. 


Davie 


67. Johnston 




Edgecombe 


77 


Onslow 


81 






34. 


Rowan 


68. Sampson 




Forsyth 


38 


Orange 


56 
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Overview of Smart Start 



W e discuss, in this book, the impact of Smart. Start 
on the local communities that implemented this 
early childhood development initiative. For readers not 
familiar with its history and structure, we offer this 
overview in an effort to provide context for the local per- 
spectives we describe. 

Rationale and Vision for Smart Start 

The early years of a child’s life are now widely regarded 
by scientists and child development specialists alike as the 
most critical for school success and adult productivity. In 
this period of early childhood-from birth through five 
years-profound changes take place in language, social 
skills, and cognitive development, particularly when a 
child's environment is rich with learning opportunities. 

Numerous scientific studies in the 1990s confirmed what 
parents and other child care givers have intuitively 
known: the early years from birth through age five are the 
vital period of brain development. Science confirmed that 
affecting a child’s potential after these early years is for 
more difficult-and, in some cases, impossible. Clearly, to 
help children reach their potential, we must start early. 

As North Carolina entered the 1990s, the implications of 
the brain research and several other factors gave impetus 
to the development of an early childhood initiative called 
Smart Start, bringing it to the top of the public policy 
agenda. Concurrently, there was recognition of the need 



to improve the state’s educational system, which histori- 
cally ranked near the bottom nationwide in test scores. 

In addition, there was a longstanding concern about the 
state's miserable child care standards, which ranked in the 
bottom ten states on every indicator of child well-being. 

Given these negatives, there was growing awareness in the 
business community of how vital the public education 
system is in remaining competitive and supporting both 
the current workforce and the future pool of employees. 

It was clear that the booming economy in North 
Carolina demanded new strategies to sustain its growth 
and prosperity and to prepare for the future. 

As a result of these and other pressures, a new urgency to 
invest in early childhood activities to promote optimum 
learning and school readiness emerged. Smart Start set 
out to level the playing field for all children so that every 
child reaches the kindergarten door healthy, supported 
and ready to learn. Historically, not every child has had 
that chance. Smart Start's vision was to get services and 
support to every child so that it didn’t matter whether 
that child lives in a rural or urban area of North 
Carolina, comes from a wealthy home or a poor one, is 
born to a teen mom or a married couple, is cared for out- 
side the home or raised by grandparents. Through Smart 
Start, all children would have access to the services and 
resources they need in their early years to enable them to 
realize their full potential. 
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History and Development of Smart Start 

In an attempt to address this situation, Governor James 
B. Hunt, Jr. organized a task force around early child- 
hood issues before taking office for his third term in 
1992. Out of these discussions, Smart Start was created 
as an early childhood initiative to "ensure that children 
enter school healthy and ready to learn." The authorizing 
statute (Article 3 of Chapter 143B), passed in July 1993 
by the NC General Assembly, was entitled "Early 
Childhood Education And Development Initiatives." 

Smart Start was set up as a partnership between the State 
and local communities to create and enhance a statewide 
infrastructure of early childhood resources that focus on 
improving child care, enhancing preventive child health 
services, and supporting parents in their child-rearing 
responsibilities. It was envisioned as a locally driven 
model, loosely based upon the "re-inventing government" 
approach, in which higher levels of government establish 
performance-based outcomes and then allow local com- 
munities flexibility and autonomy in devising means to 
attain them. The 1993 legislation stated, "It is the intent 
of the General Assembly that communities be given the 
maximum flexibility and discretion practicable in devel- 
oping their plans" for young children. 

t The legislation designated the State's Department of 
Human Resources (N CD HR) —now the Department of 
Health & Human Services (DHHS)-to administer the 
Smart Start program and report quarterly on the results 
of the local demonstration projects to the General 
Assembly through its Joint Legislative Commission on 
Governmental Operations. The Department's responsi- 
bilities included the development of a statewide selection 
process for the first 12 sites, a needs and resource assess- 
ment for each of the 100 counties in North Carolina, 
administration of funds and contracts, and the provision 
of technical assistance to those demonstration sites. 

A Division of Child Development (DCD) was created 
within the Department of Human Services to implement 
the Smart Start legislation. Dick Clifford, one of the early 
Smart Start planning team members, was asked to head 
this newly created agency as its first director. With Dick 
at the helm, the Division would oversee the Smart Start 
program, as well as the state's subsidized child care pro- 



gram and other programs serving young children. DCD 
wrote the regulations, hired program staff, and set up a 
request- for- proposals process to select the first 12 demon- 
stration counties to which Smart Start funds would be 
funneled. 

At the same time, the legislation created a nonprofit 
organization, the North Carolina Partnership for 
Children, Inc. (NCPC), as the state-level policy cabinet 
to provide oversight and integration of the local county 
Partnerships. It charged NCPC with oversight of 12 local 
demonstration projects, with one "pioneer" site to be 
located in each of the 1 2 congressional districts of the 
state. DCD and NCPC worked in tandem until 1996 
when the legislature decided to redefine roles. At that 
time, administration of the Smart Start program and 
responsibility for technical assistance were transferred 
from the Division of Child Development to the NC 
Partnership for Children. 

The 1993 legislation called for a "local plan (to) address 
the assessed needs of all children to the extent feasible," 
but went on to emphasize that "they shall devote an 
appropriate amount of their State allocations... to meet 
the needs of children below poverty and their families." It 
delineated the specific activities and services for which 
each local Smart Start allocation of funds should be used 
within three broad categories: child care services, family- 
centered services, and other appropriate services includ- 
ing health-related and staff/ organizational development. 
The original legislation allowed either existing or new 
local organizations to be Smart Start Partnerships that 
would develop and implement plans to serve children 
and families in their areas. However, one year later, the 
legislature mandated that Partnerships had to be new, 
501(c)(3) nonprofit organizations set up to receive a 
Smart Start grant. 

In the legislation, the aggregate administrative costs to 
operate each local nonprofit organization were limited to 
8% or less of the total Smart Start grants to counties. By 
legislative mandate, all matching support for this public- 
private initiative from the business community, or private 
sector, were required to total 5% of the annual Smart 
Start allocation. In-kind contributions of space and vol- 
unteer time were required to account for another 5% 
each year. Each local Partnership and the North Carolina 
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Partnership for Children are subject to review and audit 
by the NC State Auditor and required to adopt the Open 
Meeting Law and the Public Records Law. 

Soon after the legislation passed in 1993, a request-for- 
applications was sent to the county commission and 
interagency coordinating council in each of the 1 00 
counties. The application process called for (1) documen- 
tation of the needs of young children in that county, (2) 
participation of a diverse group of local leaders from all 
sectors of the community, and (3) a plan as to how they 
would address the needs of young children (birth through 
five) with a comprehensive and collaborative strategy. All 
but six counties responded and 12 pioneer Partnerships 
were selected in the first year. 

The first 12 programs selected were: Burke, Caldwell, 
Cleveland, Cumberland, Davidson, Halifax, Hertford, 
Jones, Mecklenburg, Orange, Stanley, and Region A 
(comprised of seven counties in the western part of the 
state— Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Jackson, 
Macon, and Swain-plus the Qualla Boundary Cherokee 
Indian Reservation). The pioneer Partnerships represent- 
ed a cross section of needs and resources, geographical 
locations, and all congressional districts. 

State legislation required a specific composition for local 
Partnership Boards that included employees of specific 
community organizations such as school systems, social 
service agencies, health and mental health agencies, any 
university or community colleges, public libraries, county 
and city government, as well as low-income parents 
receiving child care subsidies, child care providers, busi- 
ness leaders, and faith communities. 

In the initial administration of funds, Smart Start grants 
were made annually to the counties. By April 1st of each 
year, local Partnerships are required to submit a plan for 
the use of funds in the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
to the NCPC for review and approval. The Smart Start 
funding formula is based on the total cost per county to 
serve children who are estimated to need subsidized child 
care. The components of the funding formula for each 
county include: total number of children under five years 
of age, number of low income children, the costs of child 
care, and the proportion of other available early child- 
hood funds. 



These factors go into a calculation for the full-funding 
need of each county. Depending upon the budget total 
passed by the General Assembly each year, Smart Start 
counties receive a percentage of their fully funded need 
for that year. Currently, most allocations fall within 20% 
to 60% of the fully funded need. The local Partnerships 
use the allocation they receive to support the administra- 
tion of their organization and to make program grants to 
community-based organizations that directly serve young 
children and their families. 

The 1993-2000 funding figures in the chart below repre- 
sent the total allotments to local Partnerships only. 

Smart Start’s Comprehensive Approach 

North Carolina has taken a holistic approach to serving 
the needs of children through its Smart Start program, 
recognizing that services must touch all facets of a child's 
environment in the early years. While specific programs 
differ from county to county, Smart Start funds support 
local programs and services that focus on young children 
in five core categories. 

• Improving the quality of child care and early child- 
hood education. Smart Start concentrates on low 
child-to-teacher ratios, size of group, teacher training 
and education, and retention of child care workers. 
Programs in this category include support for class- 
room assessments, quality enhancement grants, teacher 
compensation tied to education, teacher training in 
CPR, First Aid, and playground safety. 

• Ensuring that child care and early education are 
available to every child who needs them. The focus 
here is on programs to address the supply and type of 
child care in a community, or support transportation 
initiatives to get children to child care. 

• Making child care and early education affordable 
to all families. In 1996, 67% of all women in North 
Carolina worked outside the home. At the same time, 
the child care cost per child was averaging $400 a 
month. Clearly, affordable child care is critical to the 
economic stability of families. In recognition of this 
reality, the law requires that a minimum of 30% of a 
local Partnership's Smart Start allocation be used to 
assist, or subsidize, parents with their child care costs. 
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Smart Start Expansion and Funding Chart 

Table 1 summarizes the expansion of Smart Start from 1993-2000* 



State 

Fiscal Year 


Year Grant 
Made 


# of New 
Partnerships 


Cumulative # 
of Partnerships 


Cumulative # 
of Counties Served 


Annual Fiscal 
Budget Totals 


93/94 


1 


12 


12 


18 


14,453,810 


94/95 


2 


12 


24 


32 


42,442,482 


95/96 


3 


11 


35 


43 


53,580,864 


96/97 


4 


12 


47 


55 


63,618,364 


97/98 


5 


34 


81 ** 


100 


91,865,615 


98/99 


6 




81 


100 


136,755,828* 


99/00 


7 




81 


100 


200,535,131* 


* Budget and county data for 1998/99 and 1999/2000 are 
total statewide allocations, including amounts for both 
local and state Partnerships. 


**Several counties have elected to form one Partnership 
together on a regional basis serving multiple counties. 



These funds supplement other funding streams in the 
community, particularly federal and state subsidy 
funds distributed through local departments of social 
services. 

• Delivering comprehensive health care and educa- 
tion to all families and young children. Smart Start 
funds for health and safety programs seek to fill gaps 
in child health care services. This may include the 
assessment of health care needs in young children, 
integration of health services in a community, health 
and safety consultations to child care programs, or 
starting direct health care services when no other serv- 
ices are available. 

• Supporting families with needed services. 

Programs in this area include child care resource and 
referral, parent education, comprehensive literacy pro- 
grams, or family resource centers. 

Collaboration and Partnerships Within the 
Community 

One of the hallmarks of the Smart Start initiative is its 
vision for communities to work together for the future of 
their children. Collaboration was one of the founding 
principles of Smart Start and has been one of its greatest 
strengths. The original legislation included funds to pro- 
vide coaches and training on collaboration to local 
Partnerships. 
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Because the original legislation mandated involvement 
from all sectors of the community, all the partners sit at 
the Smart Start Board of Directors' table and join togeth- 
er to make decisions about the limited funds to meet 
their community's needs. Partnerships' decisions on 
funding often include incentives for local service 
providers to bring collaborative and innovative approach- 
es to their proposals. As a result, the emphasis on collabo- 
ration has improved many relationships among local 
agencies within a county. Service providers now look for 
ways to coordinate with other agencies in their commu- 
nity in an effort to make service delivery more "seamless" 
for families. 

Evaluation and Monitoring of Smart Start 

The 1993 enabling legislation called for a formative eval- 
uation on process and efficiency issues, and for a summa- 
tive evaluation focusing on the ultimate effectiveness and 
outcomes produced by the program. A formal, statistical 
evaluation of Smart Start is managed by the Frank Porter 
Graham Center for Child Development at the University 
of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. To date, the UNC 
Smart Start Evaluation Team at Frank Porter Graham 
Center (FPG) has produced 17 narrative reports on vari- 
ous aspects of this initiative. 

Monitoring of Smart Start occurs in many ways. The 
NC State Auditors Office tracks and conducts extensive 
annual audits for each local Partnership and for the state 
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NC Partnership for Children. This work ensures fiscal 
accountability for all public and private funds going to 
Smart Start. The annual audit concentrates on the docu- 
mentation of all Smart Start dollars administered by the 
local Partnerships, as well as all funds awarded to local 
community agencies and organizations by the local 
Partnership Boards for: 

* services to young children and families, 

* cash and in-kind donations (including the number of 
volunteer hours), and 

* all business and other private contributions to the local 
Partnership. 

Contract monitoring occurs at both the state and local 
level with competitive bidding practices, established con- 
tracting procedures, and requests for funds based upon 
actual expenditures. Accountability for performance is 
also monitored through the annual plan review process; 
outcome data are reported to the state quarterly. 

The NC Partnership also extensively monitors the per- 
formance of the local Partnerships. It begins with an 
Annual Plan that each Partnership is required to submit. 
This plan details the needs and resources in each county 
and describes the various strategies the local Partnership 
intends to fund in order to address these needs. The plan 
is then scrutinized by a team of state, agency, and pro- 
gram experts. Once approved, the local Partnerships must 
submit quarterly reports and respond to other requests to 
document the progress and achievement of program out- 
comes. Financial reports must be submitted quarterly to 
document expenditures of both administrative and servic- 
es funds in compliance with the approved contract. 

Achievements of Smart Start 

Smart Start has been recognized nationally for its achieve- 
ment in significantly improving the early childhood edu- 
cation system in North Carolina. Among other honors, 
it has been awarded a two-year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation in New York as one of only 16 programs 
nationwide to be a part of their "Starting Points: State 
and Community Partnerships for Young Children." It has 
also been showcased by the National Governors 
Association Center for Best Practices, helping to put 
North Carolina onto the Working Mother’s Magazine list 
of the most innovative states for child care. Smart Start 
was even named one of ten national winners of the pres- 
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tigious Innovations in American Government Awards, 
sponsored annually by Harvard University's John F. 
Kennedy School of Government and the Ford 
Foundation. 

This widespread recognition of Smart Start's success is 
supported by the data: 

• Since 1994, it has increased the number of child care 
spaces in North Carolina by more than 33,500. 

• More than 50,000 families who couldn't afford to pay 
the full cost of care are now receiving subsidies. 

• More teachers are remaining in classrooms longer to 
provide more consistent care because of projects sup- 
ported by Smart Start. 

• The quality of child care has increased dramatically as 
demonstrated by the 14% increase statewide in the 
number of AA-licensed child care centers from 1993 
to 1998. 

• More than 60,000 parents have received parent and 
health education through a variety of Smart Start pro- 
grams. 

• More than 97,000 children have been screened at an 
earlier age to prevent long-term health and develop- 
mental problems. 

• Fragmented services for children are being reduced 
and an infrastructure of services for children and fami- 
lies is being created in all 100 counties. 

As of July 1999, Smart Start has expanded to all 100 
counties in North Carolina and full funding for all these 
counties is anticipated in the 2000-01 legislation session. 
The vision that all children will receive early and appro- 
priate care to help them reach their full potential is 
becoming a reality across the state of North Carolina. 



Some information in this history and development section was 
excerpted from the chapter, "History and Description of Smart 
Start," in Assessing the Needs and Resources for North Carolina's 
Smart Start Population, published by North Carolina Child 
Advocacy Institute on behalf of-and under contract to-North 
Carolina Department of Health and Human Services (Division of 
Child Development), 1999. 
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TIMELINE OF MAJOR EVENTS 
In Development of Smart Start 



mm 


m Smart Start created through legislation and administered by 

NC Department of Human Services, Division of Child Development 


B 


m 12 pioneer Partnerships began service delivery in January 
m Initial funds requested are $20M 


m 


m 11 additional Partnerships began 

m Funding for collaboration/strategic planning removed from budget 
m Performance audit by Coopers & Lybrand calls Smart Start a "credible" program 
but recommends significant changes 




m 12 additional Partnerships began services delivery 

m State administrative functions moved from DHR to NCPC 

S 3 NC Partnership for Children (NCPC) new responsibilities required by legislature include: 
program fiscal agent, contracts management, compliance monitoring, technical 
assistance to local Partnerships, meeting cash fundraising requirements 
a Legislative mandate that 30% of funds subsidize child care subsidies 




m Remaining (of 100) counties receive funds for planning 
m Development of Core Services 

m Legislative mandate that 70% of funds spent for child care- related activities 


m 


m All 100 counties submit plans to implement programs and services 
m Governor requests additional $57M for budget expansion 


K 


m Total funding is now $220M statewide per year 


1§®°> 


m $300M total funding request now under consideration 
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he Smart Start model clearly illustrates that, to 
launch an early childhood initiative on a statewide 
scope, it is vital and necessary for political will and lead- 
ership to come from the top. When people from outside 
the state of North Carolina first learn about Smart Start, 
they invariably remark on the leadership role that 
Governor Jim Hunt has played in its creation and 
statewide development. They make comments like, 
“What a vocal champion for children he is!” “How did 
you ever get a politician to speak so eloquently about 
child care?” “Where did you find a governor to support 
an issue so forcefully?” 

The truth is, however, that generating political will at the 
top levels of government requires grassroots, community- 
based advocacy to support and inform state-level leader- 
ship. In North Carolina, such a team of activists-a team 
who had worked for years on the issues facing young chil- 
dren and their families at the local community level— came 
together to help Governor Hunt craft an early childhood 
initiative. Early in 1991, Hunt drew together a small 
group of early childhood education researchers, practition- 
ers, and policymakers to discuss a strategy for his upcom- 
ing gubernatorial campaign that could address the future 
of North Carolina’s public education system. These advo- 
cates educated Hunt on the long-term value of having 
every child reach the kindergarten door ready to succeed 
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and learn. And, through their efforts during these early 
meetings, the concept for Smart Start was born. In 1992, 
Hunt was elected to his third term as governor. 

The timing to launch such a statewide strategy couldn’t 
have been better. Although North Carolina’s economy 
was booming in the 1990s, Hunt recognized the growing 
concern in the business community that education— of 
both todays workforce and its future pool of employ- 
ees— was key to the state’s financial future and its competi- 
tive stance in a global economy. He learned that North 
Carolina’s ranking on education and children’s issues was 
abysmal, in the bottom tenth of all states. And he real- 
ized that resources to bolster the care and health of chil- 
dren early in life were badly needed. 

In a previous term as governor, Hunt had established uni- 
versal kindergarten in North Carolina. From this experi- 
ence, he had learned two critical things to apply to the 
Smart Start initiative: first, it needed to be delivered in all 
counties and second, it had to produce results immediate- 
ly in order for the legislature to fund it long-term. So, to 
build local community leadership and buy-in, he promot- 
ed local decision-making as a hallmark of this initiative. 
The membership on local Boards was to be drawn from 
all segments of a community-business, city and county 
government, education, religious, and others— so that local 
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decisions were made by those closest to the community’s 
needs. Hunts political leadership enabled this innovative 
approach to gain widespread support with the result that 
funds were approved by the state legislature in 1993. 

The dual promises of local autonomy and millions of 
dollars in public funds were sufficient incentives to bring 
community leaders together around a common vision for 
all children. Before Smart Start was created, community- 
based leadership on early childhood issues was often frag- 
mented, spread out among child care resource and refer- 
ral agencies, county government agencies, and certain 
nonprofit service providers. Moreover, local community 
services often competed against each other for limited 
resources to help families, since they lacked the time to 
effectively plan and work together with other agencies. 

When Smart Start grants to counties became available in 
1993, community leaders came together to apply for 
Smart Start funds. As part of the application process, 
counties had to submit both a needs assessment and a 
plan for the use of the funds, along with documentation 
about how parents, child care providers, and others could 
work together to deliver services to families. Sometimes, 
community foundations or interagency coordinating 
councils organized the first community meeting to put an 
application together. In other instances, the coordination 
of activities to apply for a Smart Start grant might fall to 
the United Way, or to the community foundation in that 
county, or to an existing local group concerned about 
children issues. And, in certain cases, the local commu- 
nity college or county cooperative extension agency led 
the process. The application phase often set the vision for 
that county’s use of Smart Start funds and the leadership 
to guide the implementation of the grant. As a result, 
individuals in each county were stepping forward to lead 
the community planning process that would result in an 
application for funds. 



After a county received a Smart Start grant award, initial 
planning yielded to policy-making, as some of those 
involved in the application process took seats on the 
Partnership Board. At this point, then, local leadership 
changed its focus from creating a vision for children to 
making decisions about how to plan for and spend Smart 
Start funds for specific programs. To accept the receipt of 
a Smart Start grant, counties could use either an existing 
agency or set up a “new” nonprofit organization to 
implement the grant. In the second year of Smart Start, 
however, the NC legislature amended the regulations to 
mandate that funds be placed with newly established 
501(c)(3) organization. This meant the set-up and opera- 
tion of another community organization, the Smart Start 
Partnership, to heighten the visibility and support of 
early childhood development issues in each county. 

The biggest challenge for local leadership was the Board 
make-up mandated in the Smart Start legislation. 

Unlike most nonprofit boards of directors, members 
had to be recruited to fill specifically designed “slots,” 
or positions, that adhered to the specified representation 
established in the Smart Start legislation. Not only were 
these slots required to be filled by local child care 
providers and parents of children receiving subsidized 
child care, but by community leaders from business, the 
school system, churches, foundations, local hospitals, 
and local government. 

The rationale behind crafting the mandated representa- 
tion was to foster collaboration and communication by 
bringing all segments of a county together to make deci- 
sions for children. However, this mandated board struc- 
ture also created several barriers to the implementation of 
this initiative. These barriers included turf, conflict of 
interest, and power balance issues and impacted each 
local Partnership in various ways. 
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Turf Issues 



Smart Start Partnerships were the “new kids on the block” 
in comparison to the public agencies and organizations 
already serving children. In each county, departments of 
social services, health, or mental health had long histories 




of delivering services to young children and families. 
Many of these agency directors felt, therefore, that the 
public funds going to Smart Start should be poured 
directly into child care subsidy and other programs 
already delivered within their departments. Not surpris- 
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ing, United Ways in various counties saw Smart Start as 
competition for their fundraising base. And child care 
resource and referral agencies that had existed for years 
considered Smart Start a threat to their leadership on 
child-related issues. These turf issues had to be 
addressed, especially in counties like Mecklenburg, 
Durham or Orange where strong CCR&R (child care 
resource and referral) agencies were established leaders in 
their communities and had been working on child care 
issues for decades. 

With the introduction of Smart Start, ail these “turfs” 
came together: local organizations and agencies placed 
voting members on the Smart Start Board and assigned 
representatives to working groups that made funding rec- 
ommendations to the Board. Understandably, the out- 
come was problematic: while these agency leaders 
brought greater expertise and experience to Partnership 
Boards than some representatives, their impartiality came 
into question. Were they, in fact, placing priority on 
funding their own and each others organizations? 
Naturally, when service providers discuss topics about 
which they are most knowledgeable, they are often 
viewed as advocating their own causes or programs. 

Conflict of Interest 

Another challenge was maintaining neutrality in a situa- 
tion in which administrators of funded programs were 
also deciding where Smart Start funds should be placed. 
Conflicts of interest occurred when those Board members 
who were experts in delivering early childhood services 
were also the logical recipients of Smart Start funds. This 
meant that Board members voting to grant funds to a 
specific local program were often the very people in 
charge of the delivery of services by those same programs. 
Many saw this as an inherent flaw in the make-up of 
Smart Start. 

To meet the leadership challenges posed by the mandated 
Board positions, Partnerships took different approaches. 
Some, like Durham or Forsyth County, adopted policies 
requiring Board members to declare any potential con- 
flict of interest (e.g., with their employer or their spouses 
employer). Though not legally binding, these policies 
usually require Board members to sign agreements that 
they will (a) remove themselves from votes in which a 
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direct conflict exists, (b) declare their affiliation when in 
review of proposals and discussions on funding, and (c) 
act objectively and in the best interest of the entire com- 
munity, not just their agency. 

Other counties established working groups comprised of 
community participants whose mission was to review 
funding proposals and make recommendations for fund- 
ing to the Partnership Board for a final vote. To reduce the 
appearance of conflict of interest, many Partnerships did 
not allow Board members with a direct stake in an agency 
or program to review a proposal from or vote on funding 
for it. Most Partnerships, however, saw the community’s 
“greater good” as the motivation for all Board members 
and relied on members to allocate Smart Start funds to 
those programs that met the stated criteria for funding 
and would provide the best outcomes for children. 

Yet, in spite of the best intentions to serve children with 
the greatest needs, some counties struggled with over- 
whelming conflict of interest and turf issues. In 
Mecklenburg County, for instance, close to 70% of its 
total Smart Start allocation is placed with the county’s 
department of social services (D.S.S.) to subsidize child 
care tuition. And the D.S.S. director was the chairman of 
the Partnership’s Board when this decision was made. 
Understandably, a 1996 Smart Start Performance Audit 
by the national accounting firm Coopers & Lybrand rec- 
ognized this ongoing conflict of interest challenge for 
local Partnerships. Throughout its development, Smart 
Start at the local and state level has struggled to be true 
to collaboration while avoiding conflict of interest issues. 
Only recently, in 1998, did the state legislature relax its 
mandate for the makeup of Partnership Boards and 
remove the legislative requirement that a set number of 
elected state senators and representatives sit on the state 
Partnership’s Board. However, a representative from the 
local Board of county commissioners still remains a man- 
dated seat on a local Partnership’s Board. 

Turnover 

These mandated slots on a Board did not always include 
community members who had initially been heavily 
involved in creating the vision during the application 
process. Once a nonprofit Partnership was established, 
the leadership shifted to Board members who were public 
government agency directors or recipients of public 
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funds. So, as the focus turned away from planning the 
vision for children and toward placing funds to imple- 
ment local programs, some Board members who had 
been invested in the early planning process drifted away. 

Then, because the transition from coordinating planning 
activities to handling administrative and operational 
details was sometimes difficult, it led to further Board 
turnover. In addition, the process of hiring an executive 
director often took six to eight months after the receipt of 
the grant, which meant that Board members had to keep 
the organization going by performing budgetary and pro- 
gram development duties. So when an executive director 
was hired, Board members had to shift their focus yet 
again from administration to policy development. 

Balance of Power and Mon-Traditional 
Stakeholders 

Due to the mandated makeup of a Board, public agency 
representatives often formed a significant voting block on 
the local Partnerships 5 Boards. In fact, eight of the 18 
mandated slots had to be filled with people either 
employed by, or elected to, positions in county govern- 
ment. This created a dilemma both for those serving on 
the Board and those making recommendations to the 
Board. Parents, child care providers, and business repre- 
sentatives do not bring the same style of leadership, or an 
equal voice, to Board discussions as do public officials 
who are either elected or appointed and familiar with 
operating in a political environment. While many Board 
members were agency directors who served as staff to 
their own Boards, still others-like the superintendent of 
schools or a university president— had a high degree of 
board experience gained from serving on corporate, 
chamber of commerce, or hospital boards. 

In addition, such “non traditional stakeholders” as parents 
of children receiving child care subsidies were required by 
legislation to be on Partnership Boards. Yet their involve- 
ment in long nightly meetings, their experience in debat- 
ing policy issues, and their skill to give voice to their chil- 
drens needs were often limited. One parent expressed her 
fear when first sitting next to the county director of social 
services. “This was the man that I saw as the cause of all 
my problems and frustrations when I went to the D.S.S. 
agency. He had the power to take my kids from my home 



and to withhold the child care stipend I depended upon.” 
On the other hand, hearing what that parent had to say 
as a consumer of public services was very important to 
the collaborative vision of Smart Start and to addressing 
the needs of a community’s children. Most local Boards, 
like Durham’s Partnership for Children, established a pol- 
icy to reimburse the child care and transportation costs of 
low-income parents to allow them to attend meetings. 

An added pressure exists when decisions are made about 
limited resources and Board members have to choose 
between funding new programs, continuing existing pro- 
grams, and funding only programs that have demonstrat- 
ed positive results. Board members face yet another 
dilemma when, by consensus, they have to decide not to 
fund certain agencies who sit on the Board. As one per- 
son noted, “We analyze proposals for Smart Start funding 
more critically when potential recipients of funding are 
not sitting in the room and tend to be more silent when 
potential funding recipients are there to voice support.” 

Role of Executive Director and Staff as 
Leaders 

The relationship between an executive director and the 
Board is a key leadership issue. Successful executive direc- 
tors need to be multi-faceted to launch new organizations 
and build the organizational infrastructure to handle a 
large allocation of state dollars. 

Some executive directors arose out of the grant applica- 
tion process where their leadership in the community was 
apparent. Their work in meetings to coordinate the appli- 
cation data resulted in close relationships with other lead- 
ers in the community who ended up taking seats on the 
Partnership Board when the grant was received. As one 
local executive director put it, “One of the greatest chal- 
lenges for an ED is that I am both colleague and supervi- 
sor of members of my Board. I have been a community 
activist and worked with and against some of my Board 
members on various issues in the past. I am both the 
supervised and the supervisor and sometimes it results in 
awkward relationships.” 

Some Smart Start Boards looked for executive directors 
with experience in early childhood programs; others hired 
based on previous management experience with fiscal and 
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administrative skills. Occasionally, Boards found both pro- 
gram development and organizational management skills 
in one person. Strong community ties and management 
ability were equally important in making the collaboration 
process run smoothly. Often, a strong executive director 
spent most of the time facilitating the group interaction of 
a board, in order to achieve successful collaboration. 

Metropolitan counties that already had established infra- 
structures of services for children often needed executive 
directors who were strong administrators to establish a 
visible Smart Start presence. Rural counties, with less 
service infrastructure, often hired directors who could 
shoulder the whole load of developing and implementing 
programs, as well as building and maintaining what was 
often the only organization in that county with any 
resources to serve young children. Executive directors also 
provided leadership at the state level by bringing a local 
perspective to the decisions being made by the North 
Carolina Partnership for Children and the Division of 
Child Development. At one point, local Partnership exec- 
utive directors formed a statewide association to bring 
suggestions on program and policy issues to the state 
Partnerships Board. 

Board Leadership 

One question posed frequently by Board members was 
“What role should I play?” Those members who served 
on the application committee to get Smart Start funds, for 
example, had taken responsibility for the day-to-day tasks 
involved in coordinating meetings, collecting information, 
and writing a grant. As a result, they were familiar with 
the administration of the organization long before the 
Board hired an executive director. So they had special 
expertise to offer from an administrative perspective. 

Other Board members saw their role as spokesperson and 
public relations manager. Still others felt they served in 
the standard Board member role of reviewing policy and 
authorizing budgets. And those members who worked on 
the frontlines of child care were used to program develop- 
ment; they felt their role was less policy, more specific 
program review and coordination. 



Given the diversity of Board member backgrounds, 
development and training exercises were generally 
acknowledged to be a good idea. However, since hiring 
an executive director and staff, creating a strategic plan, 
and formulating a budget were a first priority, this train- 
ing was pushed to the back burner. Timing pressures 
were one reason. Upon first receipt of state funds, a new 
Partnership had to expend those funds in their county 
within a six- to eight-month period. And program 
review and funding decisions to meet this deadline took 
inordinate chunks of a Board members time. As a result, 
leadership training, team building, and defining roles 
were not often a priority for Smart Start Boards. 

Beyond timing pressures, there were other obstacles to 
scheduling training. One of these was perception. 
Resources for planning and Board development were not 
always seen as an expense a local organization could 
afford. One reason: spending tax dollars for activities not 
believed to have a direct impact on young children was 
considered suspect. Another obstacle was financial. In 
the early years of Smart Start, collaboration training was 
funded for all Partnerships as an attempt by state leaders 
to build team leadership and a shared vision at the local 
level. However, after the first two years, it fell to the local 
organizations to find the time and money to do their 
own training. 

Regardless of these pressures, many Boards did find 
both the time and resources to offer training, usually in 
half-day or weekend retreats. For them, the value of 
getting together-away from their normal environ- 
ment— was significant. 

And with or without training, involvement in a collabo- 
rative environment also had significant benefits. 
Community leaders serving on Partnership Boards gained 
a broader perspective of the value of local services. 

School officials sitting at the table, for example, saw how 
children coming into kindergarten were clearly impacted 
by the programs that D.S.S. or the preschools provided. 
By working together to address and plan issues for chil- 
dren in their communities, they saw how much they had 
in common. 
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• Local organizations need champions at both state 
and local levels who can lead effectively. 

The importance of board chemistry and ongoing 
board development activities cannot be overstated. An 
initiative based on local autonomy needs clear policy 
direction from the state level to be successful. 

• Initiative needs to be rooted locally to create 
involvement from diverse sectors of the community. 

Before Smart Start, there was little interagency collab- 
oration or communication; each local agency focused 
on serving its defined population with no knowledge 
of what the other social service agencies were doing. 
The ripple effect from crafting this initiative locally 
has been widespread. It has fostered an impressive 
groundswell of commitment and involvement in early 
childhood issues in every community across this state 
because communities feel ownership of it. 

• Conflict of interest is an issue that will occur if 
local agency representation is at the Board table. It 
needs to be managed from the beginning. 



The mandated composition of the local Smart Start 
Boards fosters collaboration, but also means that 
members voting to grant funds to a specific local pro- 
gram are often the very people in charge of the deliv- 
ery of services by those same programs. 

• A strong executive director is vital to the success of 
Smart Start. 

Strong executive directors are strong communicators, 
possess a high degree of authority, and have a clear vision 
for Smart Start in their communities. Strong community 
ties and management ability, along with a facility for 
enabling the collaboration process to run smoothly, are 
necessary to run a Partnership successfully. 

• New styles of community leadership are key from 
local individual champions, not just organizations. 

Just as community environments, cultures, and needs 
vary throughout the state, leadership styles must vary 
according to the needs of specific communities. The 
“one size does not fit all” model must be valued and 
recognized in any statewide initiative. 
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What are the key ingredients of an effective Smart Start 
Board? Carol Coulter, the Executive Director of the 
Ashe County Partnership for Children, believes the recipe 
calls for a strong Board chair who is committed to facil- 
itating a collaborative planning process and a shared 
belief that "everybody has something to offer." The 
Ashe County Partnership Board, recognized with the 
Smart Start Award for Collaboration in 1996, exemplifies 
this kind of leadership and its value to a community. 

Ashe County is a small, rural county located in the 
northwestern comer of North Carolina. It is an area 
with little industry, no United Way agency, and a total 
population of just over 23,000 people, including 1,365 
preschool children. Children and families spend their 
time in schools or church-related activities, because 
there is no YMCA or similar community-gathering place. 
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People tend to live here because they love the moun- 
tains and a sense of community. And they remain in 
the county for a lifetime; job turnover is low. Many of 
the Board members have been in their jobs for many 
years and have developed considerable expertise and 
confidence in their fields. 

Even before the county received a Smart Start grant, a 
"collaborative spirit" existed. As is the case in rural 
towns with small populations, there was a history of 
working together with the same people rotating on and 
off various community boards. The Smart Start Board 
came together under the early Leadership provided by 
the county cooperative extension office, with Julie 
Landry as the first Board chair. Under her Leadership, 
the Partnership crafted its original mission "to build 
partnerships between parents and organizations and 
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mobilize public and private community resources in 
order to help strengthen children and families/' 

The Board enthusiastically engaged in the Collaboration 
Training offered by the Division of Child Development in 
the early years of Smart Start and then went on to 
group training in the Covey Method. Out of these expe- 
riences, the Board came to appreciate what each part- 
nering agency could bring to the table. It recognized 
that not everyone had equal resources and that dollars 
weren't necessarily the only contribution to be made. 
Regardless of whether it was money or creative ideas, 
the Board viewed each member as bringing added value 
to the Smart Start process. From the beginning, the 
Board broadly defined its target group as all children, 
not just young children ages 0-5, to ensure that all 
sectors of the community could be part of this team. 

The Board members worked together a fuLlyear before 
hiring an executive director. This period allowed them 
to take full ownership for the services it developed and 
to carefully consider its role within the community in 
the development of more effective services. Under the 
Boards' leadership, the Ashe County Partnership has 
come to be viewed as the service hub in the county. 
That means the Partnership itself provides some direct 
services, such as the Family Resource Center, although 
many agencies contribute different types of activities 
for children and families. It also agreed to serve as the 
site for programs being implemented by other agencies, 
including the child care referral and subsidy programs, 
which are activities of the local social services depart- 



Business Leader 

Just as Smart Start had an invaluable champion at the 
state level in North Carolina's Governor Hunt, it also had 
countless advocates at the community level. "Every 
cause, every community, every child deserves a champi- 
on," according to the Buncombe County Partnership for 
Children's nomination form for the Local Champion Award 



ment. According to Coulter, one of the hallmarks of the t 
Partnership is that it offers a warm and inviting family- 
friendly space and great hospitality to which consumers 
come for services. 

It's this kind of community spirit that inspired the Lat- 
est coLLaborative vision of the Partnership. At the 
request of the Partnership Board, the community 
secured the rights to a 52,000-square-foot school build- 
ing that the county commissioners had voted to retire 
from use by the school system. The Board has agreed to 
serve as the Lead for a capital campaign to refurbish 
this building to accommodate ten different community 
service agencies in the new space. With support from a 
private foundation, the Partnership will soon hire a 
shared resource developer to manage the campaign for 
aLL of the partnering community agencies. 

After four years, although Board chairs have changed, 
the core of the original Smart Start Board remains as 
actively involved as it has ever been. This collaborative 
leadership team has accomplished some remarkable 
results in just four years. For example, all new parents 
receive a home visit within four weeks of the birth of 
their child, childhood immunizations are now obtained 
on time for over 95% of the children entering school, 
and every preschool teacher has achieved preschool 
teaching certification. The Partnership's budget for 
funding has grown beyond its Smart Start grant alloca- 
tion with more than 40% of its revenue coming from 
other sources. This is a true test of its coLLaborative 
approach and mission. 
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presented each year. The Smart Start initiative has many 
such supporters. in various counties across the state. 

Almost every Local Partnership can point to a pivotal 
person who used vision and hard work in getting that 
first Smart Start grant, or setting up a new nonprofit 
organization, or starting a new program. Highlighted 
here are just two examples of Local Leadership: one of a 
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businessman and one of a community activist. 

According to the Local Champion Award nominating 
him, Charles D. Owen, III "tirelessly and diligently pur- 
sued, persuaded and persevered to ensure that Smart 
Start wouLd happen for Buncombe County. He 
unabashedly parlayed his stature in the community, 
region, and state on behalf of young children." 1 

As a highly respected corporate executive of one of 
western North Carolina's major employers-as well as a 
dedicated volunteer and a fervent child advocate- 
CharLie Owens inspired many other business and rivic 
Leaders to take up the cause of their county's youngest 
citizens. Through his dedication and integrity, he sig- 
naled to taxpayers, Legislators, and other leaders that 
Smart Start wouLd be a positive, community-enriching 
opportunity. 

From the beginning, when Smart Start was just in the 
planning stages at the state level, Charlie saw the 
potential for an effective partnership between the State 
government and local communities to fund Locally guid- 
ed grassroots programs. Demonstrating his commit- 
ment, he made the five-hour drive to the state capital 
in Raleigh several times, all the way from the rity of 
AsheviLLe in the mountains of western North Carolina. 
During these trips and in countless phone calls, he 
worked to educate, motivate, and persuade Legislators 
of the unquestionable need for Smart Start. Many peo- 
pLe beLieve that Charlie's unflagging passion in the 
vaLue of quality earLy childhood education made a dif- 
ference to a reLuctant General Assembly when the origi- 
nal Smart Start Legislation was on the brink of defeat. 

During the Buncombe Partnership's inaugural years, 
CharLie was its Chairman. With his unmatched enthusi- 
asm, he worked with the Nominating Committee to 
buiLd a Board of Directors that combined the diverse 
interests of the region-from Legislators to legal servic- 
es, from parents to providers, from advocates to agen- 
ries. He gave the Partnership an amazing amount of 
energy, whiLe engaged in an array of other responsibili- 
ties as Chair of the United Way Board of Directors, 
President and owner of a major industry, devoted hus- 



band, and committed father. When business sent him 
all over the United States and world, thereby making it 
impossible for him to attend the three, four, or even 
six Smart Start meetings a week, he stayed in touch 
with key pLayers by phone, often caLLing from airports 
on the run. 

After the Buncombe Partnership received a Smart Start 
grant, CharLie was a hands-on Chairman. He worked on 
committees, recruited executive staff, gave speeches, 
reviewed proposal bid packages, refereed Board battLes, 
and made TV appearances. 

CharLie even sponsors an annuaL award for child care 
providers in the community, who are touched by his 
personal investment in their profession. In addition, 
CharLie served on the Board of Directors of the 
Swannanoa VaLLey Voices for ChiLdren as they worked to 
buiLd and operate a model child care center. And he 
reaffirmed his commitment to chiLd care and to his 
employees by pledging a large gift to the center's cam- 
paign. Through the gift from his company, Owen's 
Manufacturing, he ensured that his employees' children 
would have access to quaLity child care close to the 
plant where their parents work. 

His personal influence on strategic planning, allocation 
of funds, and program development committees is stilL 
felt four years after Buncombe's inception. It's not an 
exaggeration to say that his intuition, political skiLls, 
common sense, clear thinking and ability to accomplish 
a new and daunting task are unparaLLeLed. And his lead- 
ership and talents were instrumental in the buiLding of 
a strong foundation for a successful nonprofit organiza- 
tion that is now an important resource for young chil- 
dren in the area. 

Volunteer Leader 

Across the state from the North CaroLina mountains Lies 
Robeson County, a diverse area represented by three 
major populations: American Indians, African- 
Americans, and whites. With LittLe major industry to 
support the economy, these populations co-exist 
uneasiLy. In 1995, a group of Leaders in Robeson 
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County came together to talk about the future of their 
community. Fordham Britt was a member of this 
group. ^ 

Even before Smart Start began as a state initiative, 
Fordham was a leading community activist, having 
planned a KIDS COUNT conference to launch an intense 
effort to assess, plan, and provide services for this 
county's young children. Through the KIDS COUNT 
assessment process, the community identified areas 
where more support services for children and families 
were desperately needed. Fordham spent countless 
hours attending planning meetings in the county, as 
well as meetings across the state-advocating for Smart 
Start and bringing important information back to 
Robeson County. Once the state Legislation was 
approved, she assembled a planning team and organ- 
ized a countywide effort to apply for a Smart Start 
grant. 

Unfortunately, Robeson County's application for Smart 
Start was not selected in the first round of funding; it 
was even denied a second time. While many wanted to 
give up after these two defeats, Fordham Britt took this 
as an opportunity to bring fresh faces to the table and 
solicit new perspectives to address the issues. Her 
advocacy helped secure foundation grants to get several 
programs off the ground without Smart Start. For 
instance, she was instrumental in bringing child care 
resource and referral services to Robeson County. And 
she obtained a Duke Endowment grant to bring a par- 
enting program to families in the outlying areas of the 
county where child abuse and neglect rates were espe- 
cially high. She even went so far as to lead a planning 
team to establish a Board of Directors and form a non- 
profit organization to create a comprehensive plan for 
| young children and their families. This plan eventually 
j became the Smart Start application that was successful- 
i ly funded in the third round of Smart Start grants. 




For two years, Fordham served as Chair of the Robeson 
County Partnership for Children Board of Directors. No 
longer a Smart Start Board member, Fordham currently 
continues her efforts and legacy of hard work in many 
ways. In 1998, for instance, she served on the 
Governor's Summit. And she has served as an advisory 
board member for such organizations as Families and 
Children of the 7th Congressional District, the Pines of j 
Carolina Girl Scout Council, Robeson County Group 
Home, Robeson County Child Advocacy Center, 

Leadership North Carolina, and Volunteer Families for 
Children. 

i 

Recently, Fordham brought the nationally recognized j 

Healthy Steps program to Robeson County. Sponsored 
by Smart Start and the Lumberton Children's Clinic in 
Robeson County, Healthy Steps uses enhanced pediatric 
well child care to encourage mothers and fathers to be 
informed and recognize ways to optimize their chil- | 

dren's healthy growth and development. She continues ! 

her tireless efforts on behalf of the children and fami- j 

lies of Robeson County. j 

Fordham is one of many visionary citizens around the 
state who took on enormous challenges, faced countless 
obstacles, and persevered to make a significant differ- 
ence to the children of North Carolina and her county. i, 

»i 



1 Information on Charles D. Owens III excerpted from 1998 Smart 
Start Local Champion Award nomination submitted by 
Buncombe County Partnership for Children, Ron Bradford, 

Executive Director. I 

S 

2 Information on Fordham Britt excerpted from 1998 Smart Start i 

Local Champion Award nomination submitted by Robeson 

County Partnership for Children, Janelle Nesbit, Executive 

Director. | 
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T he early developers of Smart Start envisioned the 
initiative as a means to create large-scale community 
change focused on young children and families. The 
vision was to build the capacity of communities, through 
collaboration, to act on their own behalf— as long as the 
impact was on families and children. Crafted as a "bot- 
tom-up” approach to government, Smart Start initially 
set out to foster local decision-making and help commu- 
nities come together to meet the needs of young children 
and their families. 

According to the original 1993 Smart Start legislation, 
guidelines about the usage of Smart Start funds were 
minimal to be sure that local counties had "the maxi- 
mum flexibility and discretion practicable in developing 
their plans” for young children. While it did not delin- 
eate the specific activities and services for which each 
local allocation should be used, it did say that funded 
activities had to fall within three broad categories: child 
care services, family-centered services, and other appro- 
priate services including health -related and staff/organiza- 
tional development. 

Each county's core planning team was to be the local 
Partnership Board of Directors, with a specific composi- 
tion of members as defined in the legislation. This man- 
dated team offered unprecedented opportunity to bring 







together elected officials; directors of human services 
agencies; public school, university and business leaders; 
providers of child care; low-income parents who were 
working or receiving child care subsidies; clergy; health 
professionals; and volunteers involved in early childhood 
activities. With these key players at the table, Smart Start 
designers believed that collaborative relationships could 
be fostered and priorities set for that community. 

As local Partnership organizations began to operate, they 
faced different sets of challenges, often based on their ori- 
gins. Some Partnerships, for example, were "the new kid 
on the block” with no track record as nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Other Partnerships arose out of already existing 
clusters of community members or programs that had 
been addressing children's issues in that county. And 
some were seen as interlopers-that is, as new organiza- 
tions arriving on the scene with lots of money, threaten- 
ing to compete with and possibly supplant existing 
organizations already serving children and families. 
However, many welcomed these new organizations for 
bringing a much-needed focus— and long-awaited 
resources-to children's issues. 

The original legislation called for each county to receive 
training in collaboration strategies and a planning process 
to follow. While local Partnerships initially developed 
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their own plans, the state Smart Start organization later 
developed a template for structuring the plan, not the 
process. After the second year of the initiative, local 
Partnerships had to submit annual plans that followed a 
set outline. How they developed the plan and addressed 
their community's needs remained a local process. 
However, during each subsequent year, more guidelines 
for the content of a Smart Start Annual Plan were devel- 
oped by the state to provide those counties entering the 
initiative in years four and five with a more prescriptive 
process to follow. 

As a result, the programs and services these later counties 
put into their plans were often replicated from what coun- 
ties had done before them. The drive to meet the state-set 
guidelines sometimes meant that the later counties con- 
densed their planning process to eliminate community- 
wide involvement, or updated previously submitted plans, 
or relied heavily on outside consultants and the plans of 
other Partnerships to shape their goals. This rush to meet 
state guidelines often diminished the individual approach 
to planning that was based upon specific county needs 
and led to a "one size fits all" homogenized approach. 

The Smart Start vision involved using local community 
needs data to build a plan for addressing those needs. 
"Strategic planning needs to be based on facts, not just 
people's assumptions," one Partnership Executive 
Director noted. The facts, however, were not always read- 
ily available when a Smart Start grant was awarded to a 
county. Sometimes, the community needs assessments 
were outdated and often the assessments were produced 
based on a statewide, rather than a local, perspective. In 
the first years of Smart Start, the NC Division of Child 
Development gave a $15,000 stipend to counties to 
obtain a community needs assessment at the local level. 
But many Partnerships found it difficult to perform both 
an assessment process and an annual planning process at 
the same time, while struggling to set up their organiza- 
tion's administrative operations. 

Because of variances in diversity and need from county to 
county, the planning processes varied dramatically. While 
some counties involved only the 20 or 30 Partnership 
Board members in the process, others organized commu- 
nity-wide focus groups that brought hundreds of people 
into the picture. Similarly, some counties developed a 
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plan for "how to spend the money" within a few weeks; 
others entered into a six- to eight-month process to 
define the needs and set goals and objectives in a long- 
range plan. 

Fiscal Year Spending Constraints Impact 
Planning 

For all Partnerships, one requirement had a dramatic 
impact on planning: public funds had to be spent within 
one fiscal year. Here's how this worked: the deadline to 
submit a county annual plan in order to receive or renew 
any Smart Start grant was April 1, which was three 
months before the June 30 close of the fiscal year. The 
part-time state legislature typically convened in April or 
May, received the governor's budget proposal, and debat- 
ed a state budget for several months. The state's fiscal 
year began July 1. 

This meant that local Partnerships scurried to determine 
their goals and programs to fund for the upcoming fiscal 
year. They put these decisions into their annual plans 
submitted by April 1 to the state organization. Then they 
waited to see what was in the state budget for Smart Start 
as voted by the state's legislature. Often, the state legisla- 
ture did not complete their deliberations by July 1. Local 
Partnerships waited into September and October before a 
final decision on the amount of that year's allocation was 
known. Thus, the plan submitted by April 1 often did 
not have funding for local programs until four or five 
months after the start of a fiscal year. These funds had to 
be spent locally by June 30. 

In the first five years of Smart Start, the state legislature 
failed to agree on a state budget before the June 30 close 
of the fiscal year and debated into August and September 
of the following fiscal year. So while the local plan had to 
describe in detail how funds would be allocated in the 
following fiscal year, they often had to be submitted 
months before locals knew the amount-or allocation 
date-of state funding. Early in the development of 
Smart Start, this was a major challenge for local counties 
that were still immersed in disbursing funds in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and, often, had not tackled a plan for the 
future. Even now, when Smart Start has moved to two- 
year allocations, it is still a planning challenge to meet 
the constraints of the fiscal year budget process. 
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In the first year of Smart Start grants, there was enor- 
mous pressure to spend the funds at the local level before 
the fiscal year ended on June 30. Since the first state 
funds did not actually flow into the first 1 2 counties 
until January, it meant that counties had a scant six 
months to disburse the dollars into local programs-and 
produce results. This "rush to spend" caused many local 
planning processes to get pushed into the background 
and hasty decisions to be made. It soon became clear that 
there was increasing tension between the need to spend 
the funds before June 30 and the equally important need 
to involve a wide spectrum of the county in planning, so 
that the funds could be spent effectively. 

Each Year Brought Changes to the Planning 
Process 

The lesson to "plan before you spend" has been learned 
over the last few years of the Smart Start initiative in 
North Carolina. Based on the experience of first year 
Partnerships, modifications in planning and spending 
timelines were made. For instance, in the second year of 
Smart Start, local Partnerships were awarded only a six- 
month allocation-rather than the whole year's alloca- 
tion-so they could devote more time to a planning 
process. These second year counties were also allowed to 
"carry over," from one fiscal year to the next, any unspent 
funds as of June 30. Then in the third year, counties were 



awarded only a planning grant of $50,000 and requested 
to develop a strategic plan with the promise of funding 
for implementation in the following fiscal year. 

By the fourth and fifth rounds of Smart Start funding 
grants. Partnerships were offered technical assistance and 
funds to use for a full year of planning before receiving 
implementation funds. However, those counties entering 
into Smart Start in the fifth year have complained that 
they had already been doing planning for three or four 
years during previous applications for Smart Start grants 
that were denied. As a result, year five counties have 
reported an increase in frustration, partly because of a 
decline in involvement from community participants. 
Many of these participants have simply tired of writing 
plans and want to take action. 

Fortunately, as of 1998, all 100 counties in North 
Carolina are receiving Smart Start funds. What this 
means is that planning will now be part of a continuous 
process to evaluate and monitor program outcomes based 
on previous expenditures and plans-rather than being a 
standalone process required to be awarded a Smart Start 
grant. Annual renewal of grants based upon movement 
toward results for children will be the focus now, rather 
than development of an entirely new plan for services 
each year. 
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Based on the pressures we've described, there was little— if 
any-comprehensive planning during the first year of 
Smart Start that looked at what already existed within 
community service programs or defined the community's 
needs. Instead, those early Partnerships tended to rely on 
what they already knew to make their initial decisions. 

Several counties were not starting from scratch, however. 
For instance, counties like Mecklenburg and Orange 
already had established child care infrastructures. So they 
put their funds immediately into viable, ongoing pro- 
grams. In addition, Mecklenburg, the wealthiest and 
most populated county in North Carolina, turned to its 
well-organized and long-standing child care agency. Child 



Care Resources, Inc., for direction and information. And 
Orange County enjoyed the leadership of an established 
community Child Care Task Force that had done exten- 
sive planning and coalition building on early childhood 
issues before it was awarded a Smart Start grant. 

Another first-year Partnership, located in the western part 
of the state, was fortunate to have the involvement of 
numerous constituencies and a complete needs assess- 
ment to draw upon for its early decisions. The Region A 
Partnership, located in the Appalachian mountains where 
people are often very poor and separated by distance, is 
composed of seven rural counties that came together in 
the early 1970s to receive federal monies under the 
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Appalachian Regional Commission, or ARC. So when 
these seven counties received a Smart Start grant in 1994, 
they had already been planning and discussing their 
needs for several years under an ARC grant. And they 
enjoyed a long history of working together and using 
consensus to make decisions. 

In the second year of Smart Start, Durham County was 
awarded a grant and had three months from October 1994 
to January 1995 to decide where to place first its imple- 
mentation funds. The Durham Partnership Board hastily 
made funding decisions in this timeframe during a frantic 
period that included recruiting Board members, setting up 
the organization and hiring staff. Like most counties, to 
meet this challenge, Durham awarded funds to several 
existing programs within the county to continue the servic- 
es they were already providing. However, since specific out- 
comes for those programs had not been defined, funding 
for them sometimes had to be reversed in later years, if it 
became clear that they were not meeting the priorities that 
emerged during the planning process. 

Knowing that they did not want to make their next 
round of funding decisions in haste-and without a long- 
term plan-Durham's Partnership entered into an exten- 
sive long-range strategic planning process in March of 
1995. The Board and staff recognized that they jeopard- 
ized the renewal of their Smart Start grant by not meeting 
the state's requirement to submit a plan by April 1 in 
order to receive funds in the next fiscal year. Yet, they felt 
the short-term commitment of time into a planning 
process would mean better results for children and a more 
effective investment of public funds in the long run. 

Durham put everything else on hold and launched a 
lengthy process to generate broad-based participation, so 
that, as a community, they could define both desired out- 
comes for children and effective strategies to get to those 
outcomes. They also broadened the goals to go beyond 
child care; they wanted to consider how community-wide 
systems changes could impact the way services for chil- 
dren and families were delivered. So, as a first step, the 
Partnership conducted a series of focus groups and sur- 
veys to solicit input from parents about their perception 
of needs. In this way, subsequent goals could be struc- 



tured to address those needs. Critical to their success was 
a planning process design that ensured that all voices in 
the community were heard and all interests represented. 
That year, the state did not withhold renewal of their 
Smart Start grant, even though Durham's Annual Plan 
was submitted late. 

Learning as they went along, the state mandated a planning 
period for third year counties in which no funds were allo- 
cated for program implementation at the local level. By the 
fourth year, more than half of the 1 00 counties in North 
Carolina had submitted Smart Start application plans but 
been denied an award of funds from the state. One such 
county, located on North Carolina's seacoast, decided to 
continue their efforts without Smart Start funds. 

Brunswick County has a growing population of retirees, a 
thriving tourism industry, and an economy largely based 
on low wage jobs that are predominant in a service indus- 
try. When their Smart Start grant application was denied 
the first time, a group of citizens decided to stay together 
to pursue their own needs and resources assessment. 

According to Lori Bates, now Executive Director of the 
Brunswick Partnership, "What we decided to do was to 
continue to meet monthly in preparation for next year's 
application and to work really hard on educating our- 
selves about the needs and resources that were in our 
county." Then, when their second application to Smart 
Start was denied a year later, they became even more 
proactive. They formed their own nonprofit, hosted a 
State of the Child Conference in Brunswick County, and 
began raising private funds and writing other grants to 
fund plans they had already developed to serve children 
in their community. As a result, when Smart Start funds 
were finally awarded 1997, the Partnership already had 
an established and active presence in the community. 

By the fifth year, counties that had not received Smart 
Start grants shared several characteristics. First, they were 
mosdy the less populated, rural counties with little exist- 
ing infrastructure to serve children. They also tended to 
be poorer economically, lack both transportation and 
health services, and suffer from a dearth of quality child 
care services. However, because they had formed groups 
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